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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
September 3, 1937. 


I came here to attend a three-day com- 
‘mittee meeting called by a group which 
ever since 1924 have been contemplating 
the holding of a great interreligious (Chris- 
tian and non-Christian) peace conference. 
We had a preliminary meeting in 1928, 
which I attended, but owing to the de- 
pression the meeting itself has not yet 
taken place. About fifty of us, represent- 
ing most of the world’s religions, have just 
finished a very interesting session. We 
first of all attempted to get a line on the 
present situation; in this we had the ines- 
timable advantage of having with us Sir 
George Paish, the eminent British econo- 
mist. To Sir George, the world seems in a 
bad way indeed. He feels that states- 
men, financiers and scholars have alike 
failed and that the world’s last hope to 
prevent war and revolution lies with its 
religions. He made a most moving appeal 
for us to call such a conference as is con- 
templated quickly. His diagnosis of the 
cause of all our troubles is that they are 
all, without exception, due to our restric- 
tive and selfish trade policies. The situa- 
tion in Japan, Germany and Italy is actual 
or potential starvation, and with the 
present attitude of the countries, war seems 
to these countries the only way out. He 
feels that it is the task of religion to re- 
place selfish attitudes with unselfish ones; 
to support those statesmen who are trying 
to free the world and to condemn unre- 
servedly those economic and _ political 
leaders who are driving us deeper and 
deeper into misery. 

Another question which came up for 
much discussion, more in smaller groups 
than from the platform, was what should 
be the attitude of the religions of the 
world towards collective security. Many 
of us felt that ‘‘nonresistance’’ only left 
the way clear for the aggressor; and that 
the religions of the world must be willing 
to support international action for justice 
and peace, even if it involved the use of 
force, There are only two policies open to 
organized religion, or religious people, in 
the present crisis; either we must at all 
costs save our own souls and refuse to use 
force, thus following the monks and anchor- 
ites of all religions east and west; or we 
must be willing to lend our support to 
those efforts which will check the aggres- 
sor and secure justice. There was a strong 
feeling among the delegates present, 
American, European and Asiatic alike, 
that the duty of the Church lay in the 
strong support of collective action. It 
was pointed out, however, that our duty 
did not end there; but that we must con- 
tinuously work to change the status quo 
in which some nations and peoples profit 
et the expense of the very life of others. 
lt seemed to me quite clear that, if the 


temper of the members of this committee, 
most of them prominent churchmen, 
clerical and lay, were any criterion, the 
Church is thinking seriously, as it should, 
of its duty, and that many of the leaders, 
at least, are ready to support an inter- 
national army and a tribunal of equity. 
Incidentally we have asked Lord Davies of 
England, the founder of the New Com- 
monwealth movement which sponsors 
this idea, to send to The Register an article 
outlining his views on the attitude of or- 
ganized religion. I hope he will do so. 
There was also hearty support of the Inter- 
national Peace Campaign, strongest peace 
movement in Europe, if not in the world. 

Among those who took part from the 
United States were President Hamilton 
Holt, Dr. William P. Merrill, Professor 
Philip Marshall Brown, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, who presided, and Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson, the secretary. I was asked 
to present a paper dealing with the rela- 
tionship of religion to secular agencies, in 
which I pled for the widest possible co- 
operation. In addition to Sir George Paish 
there were a number of English delegates; 
from France, the Comte de Montebrisson, 
one of the ablest of the liberal young French 
churchmen, and Pasteur Jezequel, and 
other delegates were present from most 
of the European countries, except Germany 
and Italy. From Asia we had several 
prominent Buddhists and Mohammedans. 
The committee definitely decided to hold a 
large world conference, probably at The 
Hague in 1939, if not sooner, to which 
should be called representatives of all re- 
ligions, and which should endeavor to chart 
a course for religion and express positively 
the religious ideal. 

This makes my fourth international 
conference or committee this summer; but 
in none of them was the urgency of the 
need of a deep religious approach to world 
problems so stressed, nor the spirit of co- 
operation so broad. It was good for a 
liberal to see the representatives of the 
non-Christian religions given a place of 
equality. I do not think it invidious to 
say that there was more genuine Chris- 
tianity here than at the others; even at our 
own there was little room for the non- 
Christian; at least none were in evidence, 
although the Brahmo-Somaj group _ be- 
longs to us. 

While there was some encouragement 
from the conference, the world situation 
as one views it from Geneva is grave. 
Italy is apparently bombing ships in 
the Mediterranean, Japan slaying Chinese 
by the thousands, and everyone here fears 
that other countries may take advantage 
of the troubles. The moral is clear, to me 
at least. The League, or rather the na- 
tions in the League, weakened by Ameri- 
ca’s absence, did not have the courage to 
deal forcefully with Japan’s acts of ag- 
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gression in Manchuria, and Germany, and 
particularly Italy, have followed where 
Japan led the way. The peace-loving na- 
tions of the world have hesitated to take 
drastic action, until it may be too late to 
avert a catastrophe. We are all guilty. 
We allowed Versailles, and we withdrew to 
allow Europe to ‘‘stew in her own juice.” 
She has; the juice is the heart’s blood of 
men, women and children. Now we hope 
through ‘‘neutrality”’ to keep out; we may, 
but no one here thinks so; and even if we 
do, what will happen to America’s pros- 
perity if western civilization (and our best 
customers) is destroyed. It is not too 
late even now—at least not as I write 
these words. Secretary Hull’s tariff 
policies are a step in the right direction; 
but sooner or later we must take our place 
at the council table of the nations. God 
grant it may not be too late. 

In conclusion may I stress the need 
which appears so clearly here in Geneva, 
of America’s realization of the deep and 
tragic problems of the world; and the 
necessity of our applying both our intelli- 
gence and our good will to them. We are 
our brother’s keeper, nationally as well as 
individually. 

a. 


NIAGARA CONFERENCE 


The preliminary program of the Sixth 
General Conference to be held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., October 25-28 promises good 
things for all who will attend the conference, 
The principal address will be given by Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton, minister of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Unitarian church, on the sub- 
ject, “‘What Is the Essence of Religion?” 
Round-table conferences will deal with the 
responsibility of the Church as a factor 
in the field of modern education. The 


Interim Commission and the Pension Com- 


mission will submit final reports. There 
will be reports of European conferences by 
those who attended them. It will be the 
first opportunity for the new president of 
the American Unitarian Association to 
bring the full force of his leadership upon a 
national gathering of Unitarians. The 
full program will appear in a later issue of 
The Register. 


* * 


LEAGUE EASTERN CONVENTION 


In addition to the speakers at the Uni 
tarian Laymen’s League Eastern Conven 
tion, October 1-3, announced in last week’s 
issue of The Register, Dr. H. Faber of the 
Secretariat of the International Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals and assistant 
professor at the University of Leyden, 
Holland, will be present and speak Satur- 
day evening on ‘Conditions on the Con- 
tinent.””. Rev. Lawrence Redfern of 
Liverpool, England, wil! attend the Friday 
evening meeting prior to his sailing for 
England the next day. He has just com- 
pleted a tour throughout the British Em- 
pire as an “ambassador of good will’’ for 
the British Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches. 
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The Future of Liberal Christianity 


Frederick May Eliot 


An address given at the Oxford Congress of Religious Liberals. 
of the spoken address have been omitted here. 


At Dr. Eliot’s suggestion certain portions 


Omissions are indicated by asterisks. Dr. Dexter, 


reporting the congress in the September 2 issue of The Christian Register, wrote: ‘‘We Americans had 
every reason for pride; President Frederick M. Eliot made what most of those present considered the 


outstanding speech of the week.’ 


ET me say at the outset that I should never have 
consented to speak to this distinguished gather- 
ing of men and women devoted to the cause of 

liberal religion if I had even the slightest doubt in my 
own mind as to the future of liberalism. I am by 
inheritance, education, and personal conviction an 
uncompromising believer in the fundamental principles 
and methods by which liberals in every department 
of human affairs are seeking to make this world over 
into something nearer to the Kingdom of God. It 
seems to me that this is no time for prophets of disaster 
within the ranks of liberalism, but rather a time for 
bold affirmation of faith. I cannot escape the con- 
clusion which is confirmed at every point by my read- 
ing of history and by my observation of the con- 
temporary scene, that liberalism holds the one prac- 
ticable hope for a world in which most of the long-cher- 
ished dreams of many generations have faded into the 
gray light of cynical and disillusioned despair. 

So deeply do I feel this conviction that I must take 
prompt advantage of this opportunity to bear wit- 
ness to the imperative need for a positive and af- 
firmative spirit among liberals everywhere, and to 
utter as strong and persuasive a warning as my powers 
of speech will permit against the hesitating and 
timorous attitude of mind and heart with which today 
many liberals are afflicted. That temper of mind, 
with its vacillating purposes and its lack of forthright 
courage, its “pale negations” and its “foolish consis- 
tencies,” constitutes the mortal disease of all true 
liberalism. It is spiritual anemia, slow, pernicious, 
paralyzing, eventually fatal. To those who are its 
victims there sounds across nearly twenty centuries the 
quiet but utterly just reproach of the great Teacher of 
Judea, “O ye of little faith.” 

Liberalism is a great faith—or it is nothing. A 
great faith, strong, constructive, mighty to remove 
mountains and to overthrow strongholds, rich in the 
“matchless energy” of God as revealed in the great 
souls and genuine idealism of all human history. As 
the heirs of that tradition, as those charged today 
with its custody and its transmission, how can we dare 
to falter? 

* * * * * * * 

There is, however, no inconsistency between high 
faith and clear-sighted recognition of hard facts. 
Those of us who take the name of Christian as well as 
that of liberal cannot blind our eyes to the fact that 
there are many sincere and thoughtful people today 
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who are convinced that liberal Christianity has no 
future. It will not do to dismiss these critics as preju- 
diced and partisan, as ignorant of what liberal Chris- 
tianity is, and hostile to a form of Christianity radi- 
cally different from their own. On the contrary, it is 
exceedingly important that we should take them 
seriously and come to close grips with the ideas and 
arguments they set forth. 

In the main, the argument for the prophecy of the 
speedy death of liberal Christianity rests upon two 
foundations—first, the present condition of the world, 
in which liberalism of all kinds appears to be without 
practical influence; and secondly, the nature of lib- 
eralism itself, which is alleged to contain an element 
of self-destruction within its own body of principles. 
These arguments apply first of all to liberalism in gen- 
eral, but their application to liberal Christianity is 
obvious. It is chiefly against those elements in Chris- 
tianity which liberal Christians hold to be of central 
importance that the contemporary opponents of all 
Christianity make their attack. In reality it is not 
against Christianity as the word is generally taken, 
but against what liberals would agree to call Chris- 
tianity, that the modern enemies of Christianity ful- 
minate. In other words, Christianity is today being 
attacked just because at its center it is essentially a 
liberal faith. The significance of this point has, so far 
as I know, escaped the notice of both parties to the 
controversy. As liberal Christians, we should do well 
not to overlook it. 

I do not see how we can escape the necessity of 
admitting that the course of events in the world of our 
day affords ample evidence to substantiate the argu- 
ment that liberalism in general, and liberal Chris- 
tianity in particular, are of almost no effective account 
in the “real”? world of contemporary conflict and 
confusion. But what is the proper conclusion to 
draw from that fact? Does it mean that liberal Chris- 
tianity has demonstrated its futility for good and all? 
Must liberals of all kinds, and especially liberal Chris- 
tians, confess their folly in advocating a useless and 
valueless set of ideas and principles? 

There are at least two ways of interpreting the 
meaning of the present ineffectiveness of liberal 
Christianity, without surrendering the belief that its 
intrinsic worth remains. We may grant the correctness 
of the assertion of its present relative impotence, and 
at the same time continue to believe that it is the pearl 
of great price, the leaven in the meal, the saving 
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principle which will ultimately redeem human so- 
ciety, even though for the present it seems to be over- 
whelmingly scorned and rejected. On this assump- 
tion, liberal Christianity might become a faith to be 
guarded at any cost by the few who recognize its in- 
herent worth and constitute themselves its guardians, 
seeking sanctuary apart from the world, content to 
await the time in the distant future when the mind 
and spirit of mankind would be ready to receive it and 
be saved by it. Liberal Christianity thus becomes a 
world-renouncing faith, an interim faith, a faith of 
mountain caves and cloistered retreats. 

This is not only a possibility in theory; it is al- 
ready an actuality in the spiritual attitude of many 
liberal Christians. That it means the ultimate extinc- 
tion of liberal Christianity seems to me plain, for the 
reason that it acknowledges and adopts the self- 
destructive element in liberalism which the outside 
critics give as the second reason for their prophecy of 
impending catastrophe for all liberal movemens. To 
retreat out of the world, for whatever purpose, is 
suicide for liberalism. For liberal Christianity to adopt 
the world-renouncing philosophy, with whatever lofty 
motives, is suicide for liberal Christianity. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in the question, 
What is Christianity? Surely the essential thing is the 
affirmation of the innate dignity and worth of man. 
But we must then go on to ask, has Christianity suf- 
ficient stamina to maintain its affirmation during 
periods when the strain and stress of human history 
make it exceedingly difficult to hold? To my way of 
thinking, that is the central and decisive question at 
this moment in history, and I have no hesitation in 
answering it with assurance. The principle at the 
heart of Christianity, affirmative under all circum- 
stances, is never more so than when the sequence of 
events or the pressure of external forces renders such 
affirmation difficult. Indeed, it is precisely at such 
moments that the power of the Christian principle 
is revealed with most clarity. The fact that under 
stress most Christians have repudiated the essential 
nature of the Christian principle does not constitute 
a reason for doubting its intrinsic validity. On the 
contrary, the heavier the odds against them, the more 
solemn becomes their responsibility. 

This re:ponsibility is twofold, corresponding to 
the two arguments which the critics of liberalism 
advance—to demonstrate the ability of liberal Chris- 
tianity to play a significant part in the situation im- 
mediately confronting mankind, and to demonstrate 
that liberal Christianity can overcome whatever self- 
destructive elements may be found within itself. One 
is the responsibility of service, the other of survival; 
and the most elementary grasp.of the teachings of 
Jesus must confirm the inevitable relationship between 
the two and the inescapable necessity of their se- 
quence. Survival is possible only in terms of service. 
“He that seeketh his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Liberal Chris- 
tianity confronts the requirement which the Master 
laid down for all who would be his disciples—the acid 
test of the genuineness of fidelity to the central teach- 
ing of Christianity. 

So far as relations with the outside world are 
concerned, this means taking an active part in the 
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present world struggle between the forces of tyranny 
and those whose purpose is to maintain the essential 
worth of every human soul. There can be no com- 
promise with any philosophy that exalts a particular 
race or nation or class or creed above the universal 
human values. In terms of political and economic 
life, these values mean democracy in our modern 
world—democracy within the nation, democracy in the 
family of nations, democracy in industry, democracy in 
social life. There is an unbridgeable chasm between 
Christianity and every idea or custom or institution 
that puts the welfare of all mankind in jeopardy for 
the sake of the advantage of any lesser group. 

Whatever may be the attitude of other Christians 
it is the imperative duty of liberal Christians to re- 
main true to this fundamental position, and to bear 
witness to their fidelity openly and constantly. Even 
if everyone else is willing to bow before arrogant 
might, we must refuse to do so. Or, if circumstances 
prevail over our human weakness and we find our- 
selves unable to hold out against the pressure of the 
blind, dark forces that now are exercising their dread- 
ful influence among us, we must at least understand 
that such a surrender is the surrender of our Chris- 
tianity. We can at least spare our souls the final 
degradation of betraying our Christianity and pre- 
tending, by the aid of specious and hypocritical argu- 
ment, that our betrayal is in reality a necessary form 
of loyalty. If we must bow ourselves within the 
House of Rimmon, we can at least keep our minds 
straight as to what we are doing and not pretend that 
it is the House of Christ. 

The world today is desperately in need of just 

such honest testifying to the essential nature of Chris- 
tianity, and it is the special duty of liberal Christians 
to bear that witness, because they are less entangled 
than any other Christians with the thorns of theo- 
logical subtlety and the briars of ecclesiastical power 
and jealousy. If the clear, simple word which fell 
from the lips of Jesus—the word which crystallized all 
human hopes and dreams into a deep faith in universal 
human brotherhood—is to be heard again today, in a 
world which has been driven to the verge of insanity 
because it has forgotten that word, it is from liberal 
Christians that it may be expected with most propriety 
and reason. If it is spoken by us, plainly and with 
deep conviction, it may yet be the word that shall 
save mankind. 
_ But if we are to speak it, we must first make sure 
that we have purified our own minds and hearts of 
every vestige of self-interest. That is a terrifyingly 
strict requirement. It will not be perfectly met by 
any of us, but the soul that tries to see itself with com- 
plete sincerity and truly desires to be purged of all 
that is unworthy of the scrutiny of Christ will be on the 
way to satisfying his high demands. As liberal Chris- 
tians, we know that this is the first necessity, in com- 
parison with which all theological or ritualistic or 
ecclesiastical requirements are secondary. The one 
thing needful is to share the spirit of universal brother- 
hood, which was the spirit of Jesus. Having that, 
we may be sure that all other things needful will be 
added unto us. 

The cardinal sin against that spirit is the ad- 
mission of any divisive element into our religion, and 
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it is\ at precisely this point that the second of the 
arguments brought against liberal Christianity by 
our critics has its value. They say that there is 
within the very citadel of liberal Christianity a secret 
enemy who will betray and ultimately destroy us. 
When they try to tell us what that secret foe is, they 
are almost always wrong; but they are absolutely 
right when they say that it is there. We call ourselves 
liberal Christians, but we have not yet thought out the 
implications of that term. We are neither fully lib- 
eral nor fully Christian. Especially, we are not fully 
Christian in the sense that we have not carried out in 
practice the true spirit of Jesus Christ. We have per- 
mitted our liberalism to be a divisive force, and we 
have permitted what we call our Christianity to be a 
divisive force. We have lost sight of the basic truth 
that a liberalism which divides men is a spurious 
liberalism. As liberal Christians, we must first see 
to it that our liberalism and our Christianity are truly 
and always uniting forces, inclusive and not exclusive, 
affirmative and not negative, positive and constructive, 
not destructive or divisive. 
* * * * ok * * * * 

Whatever may be the official views of the great 
Churches, we should always think of ourselves as 
within the main stream of Christian tradition. This 
is not a matter of names or terms or ecclesiastical per- 
mission, but simply of our own attitude of mind and 
heart. The liberal Christian has not separated him- 
self from the Christian tradition until he thinks of 
himself as outside, and the fact that he holds certain 
doctrinal opinions which differ from those of the 
majority of Christians is no barrier to his continuing 
to think of himself as inside. 

Indeed, a true understanding of the nature of those 
doctrinal differences will in all cases, I think, show 
that the liberal Christian has enlarged the scope and 
deepened the power of the more widely-held beliefs. 
The liberal Christian does not believe less than his 
orthodox brother, he believes more. It is often sup- 
posed that he has reached his liberal beliefs by a process 
of diluting the beliefs of orthodox Christianity, or 
(to change the figure of speech) by whittling them 
down. This seems to me a complete misunderstanding 
of what actually takes place. To be sure, the liberal 
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perceives and rejects certain accretions of dogmatic 
belief which have no rightful place in the body of 
Christian doctrine, but these rejections are of minor 
importance when compared with the far more sig- 
nificant process of liberating and enlarging all the es- 
sential elements in the traditional body of doctrine. 

There is, therefore, no reason why, if he wishes 
to do so, the liberal Christian should not continue to 
think of himself as belonging to the one inclusive 
Church ef Christ. That he should wish to think thus 
is my point, for only so will he avoid the sin of letting 
his liberalism be a divisive force. 

* * * * * * 2 * * 

We may be Christians, but if we let our Chris- 
tianity divide us from our fellow liberals who do not 
wish to accept that label, we are making the name of 
Christ the instrumentality of division, and thus again 
doing violence to his spirit and teaching. It is one of 
the supreme ironies of fate that the name of the man 
who cared more for the dream of universal brotherhood 
than for anything else should be used as a shibboleth 
to divide into opposing camps men who are of like 
minds on essentials. Always it is “the swords of 
scorn’’ that divide, and it doesn’t make those swords 
any more holy that their handles are in the form of a 
cross, or that the men who wield them call themselves 
liberals as well as Christians. Until we can so use 
the name of Christ as to unite us with men of sincere 
and reverent faith in every land—whether they be 
the more orthodox members of the Christian house- 
hold, or the more liberal members of other forms of 
religious faith—we have not learned how to use that 
sacred name. 

Let me summarize. Liberal Christianity must 
become more truly and thoroughly liberal, and at the 
same time more wholeheartedly and humbly Christian, 
recognizing the principle of universal human brother- 
hood as the one essential thing, not only in the teach- 
ing of Jesus but in the life of man. Then we can bear 
witness to our gospel, with power and prophetic fire, 
knowing that the word we have to speak is the word 
the world must hear and heed if it is to move forward 
out of the desert of fratricidal conflict into the king- 
doms of righteousness and peace, which are the king- 
doms of our God. 


of a Great Leader 


Arthur E., Morgan 


Here is another tribute to Horace Mann. Horace Mann founded Antioch College, of which Mr. 


Morgan has been president. 


T many times a great and powerful civilization 
has developed, and then has disappeared so 
completely that even its existence has been for- 

gotten. As a rule in older civilizations the people of 
culture, education, and refinement represented a very 
small part of the whole population. The great mass 
of the people were ignorant, in poverty and with little 
share in determining the conditions of their lives. 
When the thin layer of the cultivated aristocracy dis- 
appeared, through conquest or through internal de- 
terioration, there was no source from which to renew 
the culture, and the civilization disappeared. 


Mr. Morgan is now chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


In the great days of Greece, sculpture and archi- 
tecture were the arts of the aristocracy. When that 
aristocracy disappeared with the decline of Greece, 
its fine sculpture and fine architecture also disap- 
peared. There was so little understanding of the 
greatness of the architecture with which the common 
people were surrounded, that they would tear down 
classic sculpture and fine buildings, and burn the 
marble to make lime. 

Masonry was a work of the common people, and 
knowledge of fine masonry became part of the common 
store of culture of the common people, and so it did 
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not die out when the thin layer of aristocracy dis- 
pear the rural parts of Greece I have examined 
the of present-day stone masons, and have 
coMpaicd it with the masonry work on the Parthe- 
non, that greatest creation of Greek genius in archi- 
tecture. I came to the conclusion that the skill of 
the masons has not markedly deteriorated during the 
centuries. 

The making of beautiful vases also was one ex- 
pression of Greek genius in the classic days, and this 
also w* > an art of the common people, and not confined 
toas. il aristocracy. In the byways of Greece one 
will still find ‘potters making vases with beauty of 
form comparable with the classic masterpieces. When 
an art spread beyond a small ruling aristocracy and 
became a part of the life of the common people, it had 
a persistence and a permanence far beyond what it 
would have if confined to a small aristocratic class. 

I believe this principle tends to hold true of all 
human culture. No fine qualities of civilized life are 
secure until they become a part of the texture of the 
common life. 

We are celebrating this year the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the American public- 
school system under the leadership of Horace Mann. 
For a part of his life Horace Mann undertook to help 
cure the ills of society by political action, and he 
reached a high position in our national life. He never 
lost interest in public life, but he came to believe that 
no fundamental and lasting improvement would be 
possible until better attitudes toward life and a better 
understanding of life and its problems could become 
the common possession of common men. 

I believe that Horace Mann was right. Through 
invention and specialization we have built up a re- 
markable material civilization. That civilization 
rests on a high degree of intelligent management, 
upon insight, forethought, and self-control, and upon 
an understanding of our common problems. That 
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civilization cannot survive except as those qualities 
of intelligence and character become the common 
qualities of the common people, for without them blind 
mass action may suddenly sweep away the carefully- 
built structures of intelligence and forethought. It 
was less than fifty years from the peak of Greek cul- 
ture under Pericles to the decadence of Athens. 

American civilization is far more intricate and 
specialized than that of Greece. It cannot survive 
without well-nigh universal education. And that 
education must not be confined to a few traditional 
subjects. It must include every phase of a well-de- 
veloped, well-proportioned man or woman. It must 
include education for sound physical health, for 
physical vigor and stamina are the basis of all great 
achievement. It must include preparation for doing 
one’s life work, for otherwise we shall be developing 
social parasites and helpless persons. It must include 
liberal education, with an introduction to the world’s 
store of knowledge, and with training in straight and 
clear thinking. Also it must include the education of 
the character, incentives and purposes of men, for 
without that, education may only make men better 
able to prey vy » their fellows. 

No bril’ troke of government v” ‘ave our 
civilization. as intelligence, charac - ind dis- 
cipline become Lie common possession of u. | common 
people will our brilliant and specialized civilization 
have a sound foundation. 

That is the job of the American public-school 
system. Whenever a young person chooses public- 
school teaching or administration as a field for his 
life work he will have found his place at the very point 
in our common life where civilization is being given a 
sound foundation, or is being undermined. He will 
be at the very heart of the great issue of the life or 
death of our culture. The stresses on our civilizatio’ 
are very great, and the time given us tc _ ild this 
foundation may not be long. 


George Santayana and Puritanism 
Edward Smith Parsons 


This article suggests a much-needed revision of our conception of Puritanism: 


We are particularly 


happy to publish it because it presents a point of view of which we have been speaking ever since 


the appearance of ‘The Last Puritan.” 


ANY of us have been reading—not so many as 

a year or more ago—Professor Santayana’s 

first and only novel, “The Last Puritan.” 

In it he sets forth the conception of Puritanism which 
is popular today, that its chief characteristic is re- 
straint under the influence of conscience or of tradi- 
tional or inherited inhibitions. The book gives sup- 
port to the suggestion of the Harvard Tercentenary 
historian that Professor Santayana has always thought 
of his life among the Puritans of New England as a 
“captivity.” It pictures a man who can never be 
what he wants to be, or what in the author’s judgment 
he ought to be, because he is fettered by cords which 
bind him to the past. The New England conscience 
has been defined as something which does not prevent 
a person from doing wrong, but does prevent him from 
having a good time while he is doing it. Apparently 


Mr. Parsons is president emeritus of Marietta College. 


Professor Santayana believes that the spirit of Puri- 
tanism did prevent Oliver Alden from doing wrong, 
but that it also prevented him from having a good 
time while he was not doing it. 

Robert Herrick wrote many years ago a novel, 
“The Gospel of Freedom,” which presented the prob- 
lem of freedom from a different angle. ‘“‘The Last 
Puritan” pictures the result of not letting go. The 
conception of freedom of Robert Herrick’s heroine 
was release from convention, yielding to one’s impulses, 
and she proceeds to act upon this philosophy, but 
with very different results from those which, in Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s judgment, would have happened 
in Oliver Alden’s case, if he had followed her example. 

A few years ago I started reading a book by Aldous 
Huxley entitled ‘““Do as You Please.’’ I did not go 
very far in it because what I did read seemed to carry 
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t, in\ unconstrained realism, the suggestion of the 
le, and, as Lowell once said, “I get enough of that 
rt of stuff in the newspapers.’’ But Mr. Santayana 
uld apparently be glad to have his hero take the 
titude of Huxley’s title; he seems happy that Alden 
the dast Puritan. His teaching seems to be, if you 
nt to live a life which will not end in frustration, 
as you please. By such a course you will find not 
ly freedom but the goal of your being, the satis- 
ction for which everyone longs. 

If I rightly have understood the meaning of Pro- 
sor Santayana’s novel, I believe that he, like so 
any others, has failed to penetrate to the deeper 
ality of the Puritan philosophy of life. Restraint, 
ohibition, negation, are not of the essence of Puri- 
nism. They have characterized many of those 
o have called themselves by that name, but they 
e not of its essence. In denying himself the Puritan 
s not practicing self-denial for its own sake; he was 
ting in obedience to an authority which to him was 
her than the desires and impulses of the moment. 
such obedience he found not only power and satis- 
tion, he found also freedom. Just as a scientific 
estigator—a Pasteur, a Faraday, a Curie, and an 
ison—would gladly forego a hundred pleasures 
ich others consider essential to happiness, in order 
have the time and strength to work on absorbing 
oblems, in similar mood the Puritan, with his mind 
d his desires set on higher things, would gladly re- 
quish what he considers lesser things without any 
se whatever of loss or deprivation. He was living, 
t a negative, but a positive life, not of restraint, but 
glad self-expression, in obedience to a more com- 
lling allegiance. 

The Puritan had thus a controlling sense of a 
ine sovereignty over his life. He had also the pro- 
nd conviction that there is a divine law, and in 
edience to that law is to be discovered the loftiest 
d of life. He would say with the Psalmist, with 
ost, if not quite, his ecstatic enthusiasm, ‘Oh, 
w I love thy law!’ Many emancipated persons of 
ay would say, if they spoke sincerely, ‘Oh, how I 
te thy law, with its restraints, its curtailment of 
sonal gratification, its demands and its require- 
nts.” Who is right, the Puritan or the one who 
uld throw contempt upon him? I believe the 
ritan was right, and that it is most important and 
essary that we do our part to help others to see 
beauty and the verity of a law-ordered world, to 
ke it clear that there is no place worth living in ex- 
t such a world. 

We should characterize as an arrant fool the ship 
tain who would steer by his own whims and not by 
buoys, in navigating a narrow channel, the loco- 
tive engineer, or the automobile driver, who would 
ve the rails or the concrete and strike across coun- 
, following the vagaries of his own will, the woman 
o would cleanse a garment with gasoline before an 
n fire. The end of such a person would be destruc- 
n, not satisfaction or freedom. Dietary lawlessness 
easonably sure to leave the lawbreaker in the thral- 
m of intestinal disease. The newspapers have been 
ling their readers of late, with great frankness, 
out the ravages of social disease—not an alluring 
ture of satisfying freedom. Dr. W. J. Mayo, of the 


Mayo Clinic, said not long ago: ‘Three out of every 
ten who use alcoholic liquors become addicts and the 
rest suffer from it in later life.’ Personal liberty, 
which is loudly proclaimed as the right of every human 
being, often means liberty to wreck oneself and others. 
Paul was not far wrong when he used the phrase, 
“The bondage of sin.” 

The body, the mind, all nature, can be conquered, 
as Lord Bacon truly said, only by obedience. And 
in the spiritual world the same law holds. “If ye 
love me,” said Jesus, ‘‘ye will keep my command- 
ments, and I will pray the Father and he will give 
you another comforter that he may be with you for- 
ever.” Obey the laws of the spirit and the spirit will 
take up his abode with you. Around us and within 
us is a world of spiritual forces. Some men have been 
able to tap it, notably Jesus—to bring the power 
down for human use, as Franklin drew the lightning 
from the cloud. There is only one way—waiting for 
the Lord, as the poets and prophets put it, listening in 
like the scientist, to know his will, and, when it is dis- 
covered, obeying that will with scrupulous exactness. 
This is the way of power; it is the way of freedom. 

One must be a careless reader of the New Testa- 
ment and a shallow student of the influences which 
were released in the life of which it tells the story, if 
he can find in it, as many say they do, only negation, 
restraint, the crushing of the best self. On the con- 
trary, the time of which it gives the picture was the day 
of what Matthew Arnold calls “the glory new,” the 
day of the release of power, of the awakening of per- 
sonality and its development to its highest possibili- 
ties, when Simon became Peter and Saul Paul. The 
influx of power came because men and women dis- 
covered through Jesus the law of the higher life and 
learned obedience to that law, and by this obedience 
were released from the slavery of their ill-directed 
lives, and the power of God was able to flow into and 
through them for their own transformation and joy 


and that of the world about, them. 
CR, Vel, 116, N,. 23 (Sept. 23, 1937), pe 


THE UNDYING HOPE 
A Prayer 


For the boundless hope with which the spirit of man has 
nurtured its courage and sustained its indomitable purpose, we 
would rejoice together in thankfulness and pride. Never have 
men been willing to surrender the dream that the future can be 
made more glorious than even the golden ages of the fabled past. 
Always the New Jerusalem, in which light and happiness and 
joy shall reign supreme, has been pictured as lying ahead of us— 
the City of God at the end of the long road of endeavor and 
fidelity and idealism. ‘“Tomorrow’’ has always been the word 
by which the struggles of today have been inspired and justified. 

We would keep this spirit of undying hope as our most 
priceless possession, but we would add to it the knowledge and 
the skill without which it must ever remain merely a hope. 
Confident that our dreams can be fulfilled, we would also be 
very humble when we remember our ignorance and the stupid 
bungling of our clumsy hands. Teach us, O Thou infinite Spirit 
of Truth, to know ourselves and to discipline ourselves to the 
tasks of our day; make us eager for the light of new knowledge, 
and quick to adopt the new forms of skill which our world is 
discovering. So shall we be worthy to join the great company of 
toilers for the kingdom of heaven among men, with moreand more 
confidence that we shall at last achieve the ancient goals.—Amen. 

Frederick May Elio’. 
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Governor Bradford Home in England 


J. Harry Hooper 


This is an account of how the timely purchase of the Bradford home by a young 
Englishwoman saved it from destruction. 
Church in Hingham, Mass., and was this summer exchange preacher at Hull, England. 


OW the spontaneous act of a young English- 
woman has preserved for posterity one of the 
notable American shrines in England was the 

story unfolded to me when I made a pilgrimage to 
the homes of the Mayflower Pilgrims at Austerfield 
and Scrooby. The young woman was Miss E. B. 
Pennington, an inhabitant of Bawtry, the town 
situated between the two tiny hamlets, which lie 
only three miles apart. The shrine, saved from de- 
struction almost at the last moment, was no less than 
the home of William Bradford, early governor of the 
Plymouth Plantation. 

Having settled for a summer’s preaching in Hull, 
that busy port of Yorkshire which lies on the border 
of the district where lived the Pilgrim Fathers, one 
of my first concerns was this visit of devotion, a 
journey of about fifty miles. The unfamiliar sun was 
shining brightly on the few dozen closely-clustered 
brick cottages as we made the rounds of church, 
vicarage and manor house at Scrooby, and turned our 
Woolesley car of English make back in the direction 
of Austerfield. 

Drawing up in front of the Bradford homestead, 
on the left side of the road as is the English custom, 
we entered the enclosed field which leads to the side 
door, paying no attention to the ‘‘no trespass’ signs 
we saw posted. About the house several workmen 
were busy. One was bringing out pieces of stone, 
while another carried in carpenters’ tools and bits of 
heavy lumber. The interior was bare of furniture. 
Apparentl;, extensive repairs were being made. 

Through one of the windows we saw a young 
woman in a broad-brimmed hat at work. She came 
out to the stone wall which encloses a small garden at 
the side of the house, and we asked if we might take 
some photographs. Explaining that during repairs 
the house was not on public view and during this 
period photographs by experts were not permitted, 
she asked if I were a professional photographer. At 
this, I introduced myself, and added that as a photog- 
rapher, unfortunately, I was neither professional nor 
expert. 

The introduction proving satisfactory, we were 
given a private showing of such parts of the interior 
as were not at present unsafe for inspection. Further 
conversation brought the invitation for Mrs. Hooper 
and me to take tea, and we enjoyed this pleasant 
English custom from the stone wall, immaculately 
clean, whose original function, by means of small 
openings placed at regular intervals, was to serve as a 
feeding trough for the pigs. 

While we consumed tea and biscuit, and later 
took several photographs, the story of the salvage of 
this ancfent relic developed in all of its unrealized 
drama. Having served its purpose for many genera- 
tions, this venerable dwelling had begun to feel the 
effects of age and was about to give up its spirit, its 
vwctk being done. Decay creeping steadily upon it, 


Mr. Hooper is minister of the “Old Ship” 


the last tenant moved out and the house becam Ge 
permanently vacant. ‘gay 
Miss Pennington, who lives with her parents im = 
Highfield House, at Bawtry, little more than a mil pat 
away, had watched the diminishing fortunes of thi 
old manor house. Being owner of much of the prope ty 
around it, she had often considered buying it, but hag 
been dissuaded because of the apparent cost of placing | 
it in proper condition. tei 
Passing the house one day, less than three mon a ; 
ago, she saw the foreman of a crew of building wreckers 
looking at the property. She knew that his men hae 
been at work in the neighborhood, and she stopped & 
investigate. He told her that the work nearby w af ‘ 
nearly finished and that on the following week he 
would move his men and tools to the Bradford hom@é 
stead, in order that his heavy machinery might ne 
later have to be transported there from a more dista) 
point. 5 
Spurred on by the emergency, she called upon 
owner, and before the day was over the property wa 
transferred into her possession. Ma 4 
For the past two months the work of restorati¢ 44% 
has gone steadily forward. Much has been dor ke 
Much remains to be done. Small outlying buildings <4 
and unlovely additions have been taken down. At 7 ie 
cumulated brick and stonework have been removes 
Outside and in, the house is beginning to assume whi 
was probably its original English neatness. Costs a 
constantly exceeding estimated expenses, heavy beam 
are found to be unsound and have to be supported by 
those equally heavy, but the new owner is going 61 
resolutely. She is determined that the present d& 
terioration shall be definitely halted, and so far 
is at present possible the general appearance it o 
inally held shall be restored. In time the present stall 
will be remodeled for a caretaker’s cottage and re 
house will be free from spoliation by trespassefsfi4y) 
Scrooby and Austerfield are “forgotten villages#” 
Only the occasional tourist visits these haunts. 
visitors’ book of the Scrooby church shows a sw 
prising scarcity of names. Well-informed English 
men resident only fifty miles away, while they knewe \) 
the names, have only the vaguest idea of the locati or ho | 
of these villages. - / 
With this indifference, it would not be surprisimigeey4 | 
if some day all evidence of these landmarks, whit 
record the earliest beginnings of our American natié 
and which every lover of American history sho k : 
cherish, would be irretrievably lost. The chu 
property at Bawtry and Scrooby, of course, is 
While the manor house of William Brewster at Scrooh 
appears to be in private hands, its well-kept conditios 
seems to insure its preservation for some years. Bat 
that all of these properties should have the watchft 
eye of those most concerned with their history, 
recent dramatic episode taking place at Austerfie 
would seem to make self-evident. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PROGRESS OF BRONSON 
ALCOTT 


Pedlar’s Progress. The Life of Bronson 
Alcott. By Odell Shepard. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin and Company. $8.75. 

Here is an excellent companion volume 
to the now justly celebrated ‘Flowering 
of New England.’ Van Wyck Brooks 
surveyed a century. Shepard covers al- 
most the same period, but confines his at- 
tention to the life of one of New England’s 
many remarkable idealists, treating it with 
such meticulous detail that some readers 
may find it difficult to conquer. But the 
life of such a man as Alcott is composed of 
such a mass of detail, important and un- 
important. 

Some of the startling facts of this biog- 
raphy are: 

The continued and remarkable generos- 
ity of the none-too-wealthy Emerson to 
Bronson Alcott, whose genius and con- 
sistency he thoroughly admired; that 
there were twenty Unitarian churches in 
Bronson Alcott’s young manhood, serving 
a population of only 60,000; that Chan- 
ning, though timid and conservative in the 
pulpit, was the inspiration of most of the 
great liberalizing movements of his day; 
that the Boston preachers of Alcott’s day 
he found to be great in word and meager in 
deed; that Alcott, idealist that he was, be- 
lieved sincerely that he was fully inspired 
by Jesus in his original and capable work in 
education; that Bronson Alcott could be 
so naive as to believe that his best thoughts 
could be paid for by the incurring of debt, 
because these thoughts had real value for 
his contemporaries. 

This book is filled with equally interest- 
ing facts, and should be read by everyone 
who is trying to understand the nineteenth 
century in the United States. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 
HUMANITARIAN 

Dorothea Dix—Forgotten Samari- 
tan. By Helen E. Marshall, University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1937. 
298 pp. 

The subject of this biography was 
teacher, humanitarian, Unitarian, and re- 
former. Born on the frontier of that day 
in the Penobscot Valley, her life was given 
to social pioneering. Friend of Channing, 
Horace Mann, and Whittier, she aimed to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live. Fired by a crusading zeal, she at- 
tempted to make people uncomfortably 
aware of the deficiencies in one important 
sector of social relations. Tutor to his 
children and resident in his household, she 
was encouraged by Channing to begin her 
reforms of the system for the care of the 
mentally deranged. 

After an apprenticeship in conducting 


schools for young women, Miss Dix began 
in the early forties to conduct her cam- 
paign for improving hospitalization for the 
insane, a crusade that she carried on from 
Georgia to the Pacific Coast and from 
Boston to Mobile for more than three 
decades. In her less hurried moments 
she found time to carry on an extensive 
correspondence, promote schools, write 
hymns, contribute to The Christian Regis- 
ter, and participate in the nursing service 
of the Civil War. 

Dr. Marsha!! has brought to her work a 
fine skill in locating documents bearing 
on the life of Miss Dix. While displaying 
superior literary ability, she has also 
demonstrated a penetrating sympathy into 
the life of this significant nineteenth cen- 
tury reformer. The volume is a distinctive 
contribution to the history of social work. 
It reflects the influence of liberal religion 
on a pressing problem which is not entirely 
solved today. 

John A. Kinneman. 


ee 


CHRIST OR MARX 


Christianity and Communism. Ed- 
ited by H. Wilson Harris. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 77 pp. $1.50. 

Readers of The Spectator wil! have al- 
ready followed the controversy which is 
now reprinted in this little volume. The 
diversity of viewpoint represented by the 
contributors may be illustrated by two 
estimates of Djerzhinsky. 

Arthur Reade writes that the Russian 
Communists “had to turn to the ultra- 
sensitive Djerzhinsky, the beloved altruist, 
the best, most self-sacrificing Communist 
Ol bhemrall) iu. 6 

Dr. Inge retorts: ‘‘The butcher’s bill of 
this gentle saint and his henchmen was 
published, from Soviet sources, in 1922. 
‘Bishops 28; priests 1,215; professors and 
teachers 6,675; doctors 8,800; army of- 
ficers 54,400; soldiers 260,000; police of- 
ficers 10,100; constabulary 48,500; land- 
owners 12,950; intelligentsia and middle- 
class 355,350; peasants 815,100. Total 
1,572,718.’ The truth about the ‘famine’ 
which cost the lives of from four to six 
million peasants in 1934 is known at our 
Embassy at Moscow.” 

To the contributions of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton and John Strachey we owe a 
definition of the distinction between Social- 
ism and Communism. On one matter the 
two theories agree, namely, that the major 
instruments of production should be owned 
by the state. It is in their theories regard- 
ing the distribution of what the state pro- 
duces that they disagree. Socialist theory, 
on the one hand, says that each should re- 
ceive according to his contribution to 
production; it pays upon a piece-work 
plan; its principle is ‘equality of oppor- 


tunity to receive unequal benefits.’”” Com- 
munist theory, on the other hand, says that 
men do not need the incentive of greater 
benefits and it should be withdrawn; its 
principle is “from each according to his 
ability to each according to his need.” 
Accepting these definitions of Socialism 
and Communism, which describes contem- 
porary Russia? Mr. Strachey takes pains 
to point out that Russia today is not 
communist. While the families of the 
commissars live in luxury as a reward for 
their greater service, the less able or for- 
tunate live in abject poverty. Russia, the 
communists say, is only socialistic. The 
communist principle, ‘‘to each according to 
his need,”’ is for application in some future 
ideal time. To this one might add that 
Russia is not even sccialist. While inves- 
tors in state bonds are able to receive 
from eight to four percent, these private 
bond-holders are part owners of the means 
of production. The Russian system is 
therefore at present a mixture of Socialism 
and Capitalism. It is good to have that 
matter cleared up to the satisfaction of all. 
It is urged by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr that 
for vast masses of the world’s population 
Communism “‘s the only serious competitor 
of ‘Christianity as a basic philosophy of 
life.”” Of the various Christian contrib- 
utors, Dr. Niebuhr leans farthest forward 
to acknowledge Karl Marx. He finds three 
concepts in Marxism indispensable for the 
solution of social injustice, namely, all 
human actions are colored by interest; 
justice results from the revolt of the vic- 
tims against the beneficiaries of injustice; 
and injustice is caused by a disproportion 
of social power. But since anyone of us 
might have learned the ‘‘concepts’” he 
mentions from our Bible in our youth, 
we wonder why Dr. Niebuhr should lean 
on Marx for them. It seems better to say, 
with Canon F. R. Barry: “There is only 
one constructive answer to Communism, 
i. e., complete and authentic Christianity.” 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 


CHURCH AND LIBERAL SPIRIT 
William Ellery Channing 

In all churches individuals are better 
than their creed; and, amidst gross error 
and the inculeation of a narrow spirit, 
noble virtues spring up, and eminent 
Christians are formed. It is one sign of 
the tendency of human nature to goodness 
that it grows good under a thousand bad 
influences. These breathe a fragrance 
through the common air. They lift up 
the whole race to which they belong. 
We must shun the spirit of sectarianism as 
from hell. We must shudder at the thought 
of shutting up God in any denomination. 
We must think no man the better for be- 
longing to our communion, no man the 
worse for belonging to another. We must 
look with undiminished joy on goodness, 
though it shine forth from the most ad- 
verse sect.—Quoted in the calendar of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBER 28, 1937 


ADVENTURING TOGETHER 


N the book of Judges, the fifth chapter, there is an 
ancient war ballad commonly called ‘The Song 
of Deborah.” The attainments and _ specific 
methods glorified in this ballad are not what we would 
wish to emphasize. They are the attainments and 
methods one would expect to be glorified in a primitive 
war ballad. But running through the thought of this 
ballad there is a most inspiring concept of co-operative 
effort which we may fittingly emphasize at the begin- 
ning of another church year. 

This concept is fascinatingly set forth in the first 
two lines of the ballad: 


Because of the leadership of Israel’s leaders 
And the volunteering of the people, bless Jehovah! 


The richness of meaning inherent in these lines 
has always stirred us. Because the leaders give ade- 
quate leadership, and because the people give them- 
selves willingly, bless Jehovah! What a thrilling ad- 
venture our churches may be with that kind of co- 
operation! 

We naturally look upon war, the subject of this 
ballad, as adventurous. We do not so readily look 
upon religion, or, more specifically, a religious insti- 
tution, as involving adventure. But when religion 
ceases to be adventurous, when a religious institution 
ceases to be essentially a forward-looking institution, 
it is time to be thinking of obsequies. 

Leadership and volunteering imply activity. 
They imply objectives. They imply going somewhere, 
doing something. They imply adventure. The great 
souls of all times have been adventurers. Many times 
they seemed in the eyes of contemporaries to have 
utterly failed, but their sincerity, their courage, their 
strenuous devotion, stamped them in the eyes of 
future generations as having blessed mankind. Inas- 
much as religion is a matter of faith more completely 
than any other field of thought and activity, it is the 
greatest adventure to which man can give himself. 


In the ancient war ballad the co-operative effort 
which is praised was toward a definite end. If we are 
to lead we want to know where to, and if we are to 
volunteer we want to know what for. For one thing 
we want to exemplify democracy in action. We want 
to expound the metaphysic of democracy and show 
it in practice. We want no man to stand between 
any other and God. If any of us are up higher than 
others it is to extend a helping hand and not to op- 
press. We believe in inspiring the individual to growth, 
and to this end we promote education in all suitable 
forms. We know that out of these ideals of religious 
democracy have grown our democratic system of 
state and national government and our public schools. 
We believe that in this combination of democracy, 
religion and learning, we have come more nearly than 
any other group to express the ways of God for man. 
We honor and respect all individuals and groups who 
are sincere in their religion. But we too believe in ours, 
unashamedly and enthusiastically. 

It is part of our democratic tradition that in- 
spiration between a minister and the people of his 
church shall be mutual. The minister comes to the 
people sharing their weaknesses and their hopes. 
While a great minister may make a great congrega- 
tion, it is equally true that a great congregation may 
make a great minister. We say this only to illustrate a 
point, and not that we are primarily interested in 
greatness. We are interested in mutual inspiration, 
and we are content to let greatness take care of itself. 
Let the leaders take the lead, and let the people volun- 
teer, with mutual appreciation of each other’s parts, 
and our adventure will go on as it should. 

We are beginning another church year. We are 
facing toward the future. In our churches and their 
subsidiary organizations, in our conferences, in all the 
organizations of our larger fellowship, may the lead- 
ership of the leaders and the volunteering of the 
people be such as to stir in each breast a grand emo- 
tion of gratitude to God. Let us in our great adven- 
ture do no less than the primitive Hebrews did in 
their less worthy adventure. 


Because of the leadership of the leaders 
And the volunteering of the people, bless Jehovah! 


* * 


GIVING AND SPENDING 


HE National Committee for Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery has compiled a chart showing the 
trends in contributions to churches, general 

benevolences, community chests and colleges as com- 
pared with the trends in money spent on jewelry, army 
and navy, theaters, cigarettes, automobiles, whiskey, 
beer and a few other items, from 1932 to 1936. Dur- 
ing that period the decrease in contributions to 
churches has been thirty percent, to general benevo- 
lences twenty-nine percent, to community chests 
twenty-four percent, to colleges eighteen percent. 
During the same period the increase in expenditures 
for jewelry has been twenty-five percent, army and 
navy thirty percent, theaters forty-one percent, cig- 
arettes forty-eight percent, automobiles 203 percent, 
whiskey 220 percent, beer 317 percent. The increase 
in national income for 1936 over 1932 was more than 
sixty-one percent. 
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With these statistics in mind, the Committee is 
launching an intensive loyalty and stewardship cam- 
“paign this fall. October 2 and 3 have been designated 

as loyalty days, and December as stewardship month. 
Those wishing to participate in this campaign may 
obtain valuable assistance by writing to the head- 
quarters of the committee, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 


- 


* * 


THE VENTURE 
N The Register of September 16 Rev. Roscoe E. 

Trueblood of Harvard, Massachusetts, wrote of 

a magazine which the Couples Club of his parish 
has been publishing, originally named The Make- 
shift, now called The Venture. We have since had an 
opportunity to see a copy of this magazine. 

It is a neatly bound, neatly typed Venture of 
twenty-one eight and one-half by eleven inch pages. 
The first page gives a table of contents, and lists the 
various editors and managers. We also note that it 
is “published monthly or thereabouts in the town of 
Harvard, Massachusettes, for circulation among the 
members of the Couples Club of the Unitarian church.” 
We learn later that the work is done by the journalism 
group of the club. 

Among the contents are a page of editorials, five 
stories, three articles—one, “The Way to a Man’s 
Heart,” listing recipes, and another, ‘Laurel Lifting,” 
itemizing ways in which each member of the Club 
earned fifty cents for an Alliance gift—a review of 
Moby Dick, six short features, and news items of 
members and groups. All is done in a most interesting 
and attractive manner. All contributions are by 
members. Perhaps the spirit and quality of the whole 
may be caught through a quotation from “Laurel 
Lifting’: “I gave moral and spiritual uplift when I 
earned my fifty cents. I refused to take my wife to 
the movies. A penny saved is a penny earned.” 


* * 


SPAIN AGAIN 


HE Vatican has given de facto recognition to 
the rebel government of General Franco in 
Spain. A letter signed by the papal repre- 

sentative in insurgent Spain, and certain members of 
the Spanish hierarchy, has been circulated justifying 
the revolution. The Catholic press in America has 
made much of these happenings. There is some hope 
in the possibility that the Vatican, some elements of 
the Spanish hierarchy, and the American Catholic 
press will go so far as to reveal their true character 
and purposes to the American people. 

It is well again to turn to a well-known and im- 
partial news-commentator, H. V. Kaltenborn. Having 
interviewed General Franco, and then spent three 
days in Madrid, he gave the following statement to the 
press August 29: 

“The republican army is the people’s army if 
ever there was one. It is obedient, yes, but there is 
no slavish discipline. It is adequately clad, well- 
shod, well-equipped, but without lavish uniforms. 
The men behave and talk like individuals, and they 
will not become military automatons, no matter how 
long the war lasts. Perhaps this is my dominant 
surprise in Madrid. The harumscarum soldiers of the 


republic at Irun and at San Sebastian whom I saw in 
the early weeks of the war are now disciplined, unified 
forces with organized reserves, excellent supplies 
and superb morale. On the basis of my study on 
both fronts I am convinced that there is infinitely 
less foreign intervention on this side of the war than 
on the other. I am also convinced, on the basis of my 
study this year and last year, that foreign help is 
primarily responsible for such successes as the rebels 
have had. Once that aid ceases, their cause is lost. 
I am struck with the survival of democracy on the 
republican side. On this side of the front there is free 
speech, free press, and democratic forms. The govern- 
ment summons its Cortes, changes ministries, and 
permits the political parties self-expression on the war 
policy. This should hearten the democratic peoples 
everywhere. They grant full powers to the executive 
to meet with crisis, but at any moment that power 
may be withdrawn. Bit by bit the world is beginning 
to realize the great issues involved in the Spanish 
struggle. I am convinced that, as the truth becomes 
known, men of good will will and can find a way to 
work together, and find a way to help the great 
Spanish people to work out their own destinies in 


ways of peace.” 
* * 


WHAT WE NEED 

HERE has been much advice as to what should 
be done with The Register. Tosay what we need 
most of all is much simpler than all this advice 
would indicate. We need nothing so much as sub- 
scribers. We should have two more for every one we 
now have. Many people seem to think that there is 
somewhere an inexhaustible fund from which we can 
draw, and that the thing to do is to read library 
copies, or borrowed copies, or free copies obtained in 
some way or other. Fortunately we can say a good 

many of our friends give us several subscriptions. 
Again we say that what The Register needs more 
than anything else is subscribers. Two more sub- 
scribers for every one we now have would bring us to 
some kind of journalistic paradise where we could 
fight evil and support good with maximum effective- 


ness. 
* x 


OUR FORUM 

OMETIMES people discontinue subscriptions to 
magazines because they do not like this or that. 
Our Forum is to remedy the need for such dis- 
continuance. We do not consider ourselves infallible, 
nor do we consider any of our contributors infallible. 
We believe that out of a free interplay of sincere and 
informed minds truth willemerge. If then our readers 
discover in our pages anything which they consider 
untrue, or unwisely stated, or in any sense harmful, 
we ask them not to sulk but to write to our Forum, 
correcting error wherever possible, and presenting 
their points of view where the matter is subject to 
debate. We do not consider that this is our paper. 
We consider ourselves a clearing house for ideas com- 
ing from our readers and contributors. In all sincerity 
and humility we ask of our readers a habit of con- 
structive criticism. This is in a very real sense a 

journal that belongs to all of us. 
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WORD FROM CHINA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Could you please convey my best thanks 
to the friend who had The Register of 
June 24 sent to me? I would also like 
Mr. Franklin Zeiger, the author of the 
Short but most thought-provoking article 
on “The Substance of Christianity’? to 
know, if possible, that I have seen nothing 
better in Unitarian literature than his 
statements about “‘salvation by character”’ 
and about “‘the personal way”’ of following 
Jesus, whom we Christians call our Lord 
and Savior. It is such a great pity that 
so-called ‘evangelicals’? have preached 
the “‘doctrine of the blood” or the cross in 
such a crude, literalistic fashion that men 
of “scholarship” could not accept the doc- 
trine; but, greater was the calamity when 
a great soul like Channing should not 
only have failed to discern the truth behind 
the doctrine, but spoke rather disparag- 
ingly of the cross itself, and it may be 
that there are still many really good and 
honest Christians among those who are 
called Unitarians who would approve what 
he is reported to have said in reference to it, 
although, personally, one cannot but feel 
that had Channing lived a few years longer 
he would have changed his views on the 
subject. At least, he would have realized 
that, for a doctrine to have got such a hold 
upon the hearts of so many, it must have 
contained something very precious and 
worth keeping, something which had be- 
come so valuable that it had contributed 
to the building up of people’s “‘faith’’ and 
character, and he would have been more 
courteous than he seemed to be when re- 
ferring to the subject. I don’t know if 
all your readers have seen a pamphlet, 
entitled “The Story of Channing,’ by 
the late Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland. Here 
is an extract from it: 

He held up the old faith and the new 
side by side, doctrine by doctrine, and 
said to the people, “Look on the two 
and judge between them.” Nor did 
he deal only in honeyed words. With 
reference to what he believed false and 
harmful he was unflinching in his con- 
demnation. Perhaps the most stinging 
blow the orthodox doctrine of the atone- 
ment ever received from any man it 
received from Channing when he spoke 
of Calvary, according to the orthodox 
scheme, as “the central gallows of the 
universe.” 

Channing is dead, and I do not propose 
to criticize his statement, if he actually 
made it, or his attitude toward others who 
did not see eye to eye with him, if he has 
been correctly reported and described. I 
do want it to be known, however, that at 
Jeast there is one onlooker on the scene of 
“religious” controversy, a controversy car- 


ried on by Western theologians and would- 
be theologians, and imported into the 
East, the Middle East like Malaya, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, ete., and the Far East, 
by Western ‘missionaries,’ who could 
have more respect for the opinions of 
protagonists on both sides of the arena if 
they would try to see things from the other 
fellow’s standpoint a little more than they 
do! Take, for example, just one subject of 
their controversy: ‘‘Justification by faith.” 
The crude ‘‘fundamentalist’’ preaches it 
in such a manner that the “modernist” 
comes upon the scene, and equally crudely, 
if not more so, says to the people, ‘“‘No, no, 
this old doctrine of ‘Justification or Sal- 
vation by Faith’ is all wrong. The true 
doctrine is ‘Salvation by Character.’ Now, 
I lay before you these two: choose between 
them.’’ And, all the time, the facts of ex- 
perience (and after ail it is those facts 
which go to make the Word of God as it is 
felt in man’s heart) show that the truth, 
the actually true teaching, can only be 
“known” as one seeks to practice both 
sides of the supposedly and allegedly op- 
posing doctrines, and then one finds that 
there is as much “‘saving’”’ truth in the one 
as there is in the other, but that one does 
not attain ‘‘full salvation’ by “walking” 
in half-truths. 
Chew Cheng- Yong. 
Singapore. 
re 


THE UFSJ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I should like to comment briefly on the 
editorial entitled ‘‘The UFSJ” in the Sep- 
tember 9th issue of The Register. What I 
have to say is merely supplementary to it. 

I agree with the editor that the primary 
task before the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice is the increase of its repre- 
sentative character. The Fellowship must 
never lose contact with its lay and clerical 
constituency, nor must it isolate itself 
from its potential following. Any or- 
ganization that does this is in a very pre- 
carious position. 

On the other hand a following must not 
be achieved by sacrificing an organiza- 
tion’s reason for existence. It then be- 
comes such an amorphous, characterless 
group, so leveled into the vague mass of 
general work, as to be unrecognizable from 
it. A theory (sometimes held) that or- 
ganizational growth is in two separate 
steps, first get numbers of any kind, and 
then presto! a program will follow, is just 
not true. 

The development of the UFSJ then 
must be achieved along two paths which 
converge and cross at many points. One of 
these paths is marked with the slogan, 
“Beware of isolation from the Unitarian 
constituency,’”’ and the second with the 
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words, ‘‘But do not sacrifice your essential 
nature.’ In short, the constituency of the 
UFSJ is the progressive group in our de- 
nomination, and their loyalty can be se- 
cured by an intelligent leadership and. 
program. This has been illustrated by 
the development of social action groups in 
other denominations, such as the Methodist 
Social Service Committee. It is possible 
to achieve a progressive representative 
character while preserving vigorous leader- 
ship and action in social problems. 

The emphasis of the UFSJ, I think, 
should be very contemporary, and limited 
to a number of specific problems as they 
come along. The frightening away of a 
potential constituency by throwing great 
gobs of ideas and programs before them, 
too much to assimilate, would be a tactical 
mistake. But we can rally people around 
progressive issues of immediate appeal 
and grow with them as they learn political 
and ethical realism in the arena of action. 
Teachers’ oaths, labor problems, the fight 
against war and fascism, lynching—these 
are a few specific issues that are soil for 
progressive development. 

There can be little doubt that the Com- 
mission of Appraisal envisaged the UFSJ 
as something more than representative. 
They conceived it as a vanguard, spear- 
head group, a voluntary organization 
doing work not duplicated in other or- 
ganizations. It is an integral part of the 
educational process because it is dedicated 
to action as well as discussion. There is a 
well-known law of learning summed up 
in the phrase “learning by doing.’’ The 
UFSJ must fulfill that educational ideal. 
And it can act as an interpretative medium 
for social problems as well. May I il- 
lustrate. 

Recently I saw the great film “Zola” 
having to do with the famous Dreyfus 
case. It was a moving account of the 
struggle to alleviate a great injustice, the 
freeing of an innocent man from prison, 
and the clearing of hisname. As I watched 
the film I also looked at the audience, ob- 
viously much moved by it. Iasked myself: 
‘How many of these people are making the 
contemporary application? How many 
are thinking of Sacco and Vanzetti, of 
Mooney, of Angelo Herndon, of the 
Scottsboro victims?” A few stray ques- 
tions revealed that the contemporary ap- 
plication was not being made. What was 
needed was some medium that assisted in 
drawing the explicit application. 

Now the UFSJ should be such a medium 
if it fulfills its purpose. It can interpret 
social events and act upon them. A wise 
leadership and an intelligent specific pro- 
gram can attract a widening progressive 
following without sacrificing fundamental 
purpose, and without isolating the work | 
from the Unitarian constituency. Others 
are doing it, so may we all. 

Every now and then we must explicitly 
emphasize the ideal upon which we take our 
basic stand, justice. We must heighten 
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Rocific issues as they come along by point- 
ing them toward the wider purposes. 
There is a current humorous anecdote 
about that illustrates what I mean. This 
story has to do with a manufacturer who 
is seated in his plant watching striking 
pickets march by with their placards. He 
turns to his assistant and exclaims, “I 
ean understand their striking for higher 
wages and shorter hours and better con- 
ditions, but how in the world can I free 
Tom Mooney?” The story is a good one, 
but the strikers had a point. By that one 
placard, ‘“‘Free Tom Mooney,” in the midst 
of others dealing with specific demands, 
they were elevating the struggle beyond its 
purely local confines, and asserting their 
relationships with larger problems of in- 
justice. 

Something of this process must be fun- 
damental to UFSJ work. A limited pro- 
gressive specific program of great and im- 
portant contemporary interest, and a wise 
endeavor to relate these to the wider prob- 
lems of injustice. 

Howard G. Matson. 

South Natick, Mass. 


* * 


ARE WE BLIND? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Is it possible that we have among us 
Protestants, and especially Unitarians, 
who are so “‘liberal’’ and “tolerant’’ that 
they see no danger in papal encroachments 
in the United States? With Rome active 
in seizing every opportunity to gain pres- 
tige in advancing her interests and seeking 
political power, as far as this is possible, 
are there, I repeat, Protestants so blind or 
indifferent that what takes place before 
their very eyes does not attract their at- 
tention? Is it not time for such to awake 
out of their Rip van Winkle slumber and 
give heed to what is transpiring? 

We hear much about Communism, but 
Communism is a mere circumstance com- 
pared with the papal system working 
through its various societies and agencies 
at the present time. What political power 
controls our large cities? Is it not that of 
Rome? What power exerts an undue in- 
fluence over the press? Through kowtow- 
ing by the public press—with perhaps a 
few honorable exceptions—the present 
generation is being fed on Romanism. 
This influence is reflected in elections to 
public office, such as Massachusetts has 
undergone in recent years. 

What do Roman Catholic officials do 
when intrenched in public office? Do they 
appoint Protestants to responsible positions 
when a Catholic is available? Do they serve 
papal interests? The covetous ambition 
of the papal organization is to get con- 
trol through Protestant indifference. There 
is ample evidence of this from time to time. 
Roman Catholics throughout the country 
are organized in what is practically a solid 
phalanx in elections, and this vote was cast 
in the last national election evidently in 
the hope that the United States Govern- 
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ment would recognize the papacy by an 
exchange of ambassadors. Rome not in 
politics? 

Protestants have no quarrel with Roman 
Catholics, nor do they wish to deny to 
Catholics the rights enjoyed by other 
citizens, but they do object to the up- 
holding of a system that is ruled by the 
hierarchy and submitting to the authority 
of a foreign potentate in matters which 
they should decide for themselves. 

Our Government was established on 
Protestant principles, such as liberty of 
conscience, freedom of worship, free speech, 
a free press, and complete separation of 
Church and State. These principles have 
made America great and the refuge of the 
oppressed of many lands. But our liberty 
and our greatness as a nation must be 
made secure against insidious influences 
working for selfish ends, and by keeping 
inviolate these great principles—and this 
requires a virile Protestantism and eternal 
vigilance. 

William H. Price. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


OPEN LETTER TO EVANS 


Dear Evans: 

Your letter in The Christian Register of 
September 9 is most interesting. You 
charge “‘certain pacifistic clergymen from 
Castine, Bangor, and Albany, N. Y.” 
with inconsistency in their support of a 
resolution passed by the Hancock County 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Churches which met in your church 
August 19. On the basis of the facts and 
implications I assume that the three 
“clergymen” to whom you refer are myself, 
Stephen H. Fritchman, and Kenneth C. 
Walker, who was chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee. 

That your criticism should come at this 
late date is of interest. The resolutions 
presented for adoption, including the reso- 
lution expressing sympathy for the Spanish 
Loyalists, were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed at the morning session of the 
conference and were not acted upon until 
the business meeting held late in the after- 
noon. This should have afforded ample 
time for the preparation of opposing ar- 
guments. Free discussion of the resolutions 
was given. Yet only two persons spoke in 
any way against this resolution. One 
offered an amendment pertaining to 
China, but when asked to present a sep- 
arate resolution declined to do so. The 
other did oppose it from the viewpoint of 
absolute pacifism. When the vote was 
taken after the discussion period these 
men refrained from voting and the resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. Full 
democratic procedure was followed by the 
resolutions committee and by the presiding 
officer, Rev. George A. Riley, then presi- 
dent of the conference. 

As I understand your analysis of ‘‘such a 
brilliant example of inconsistency”’ it is, 
(1) the Spaniards “‘are engaged in killing 
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and slaughtering one another as speedily- 
and as efficiently as modern warfare will 
permit,’ and (2) that except for the 
American Revolution ‘no nation or people 
. has ever won a major war without 
first being adequately trained and equipped 
in a military way.’ Therefore, since we 
are sympathetic to the Loyalists in Spain 
we should support an “adequate program 
of military preparedness” in the United 
States. And, since we do not support in- 
creased armaments, we are “pacifistic.” 
The people of Spain, in as nearly a 
democratic election as Spain has ever had, 
elected a government of their own choosing. 
What would have happened if General 
Franco, who had sworn allegiance to that 
government, had not had command of 
military forces and had not been supported 
by foreign powers? I believe in democracy! 
I do not believe in the right of the military 
to overthrow a government elected by the 
people, nor in the right of the military to 
thwart the goals determined by the demo- 
cratic process. Therefore, I do not believe 
in equipping with such power any group 
of men either in Spain or in the United 
States. My sympathies are with the 
people. 
Randall S. Hilton. 
President of Hancock County Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Churches. 


Castine, Maine. 
* * 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


The Save the Children Fund of America, 
Inc., will hold a Southern Mountain Child 
Service Conference at the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York City, October 5 and 6. The 
distressed condition of thousands of chil- 
dren of impoverished families living in 
Southern mountain and mining regions will 
be discussed and plans made to help them 
on the basis of five years’ experience of’ the 
Save the Children Fund in that field. 

Among leaders to take part in the con- 
ference are Dr. William C. Covert, former 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A.; Dean John W. Withers of 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Dr. Wilbur C. Clemens of the 
New York State Council of Churches and 
Christian Education; Dr. Alva W. Taylor 
of Vanderbilt University; Dr. Frank King- 
don, president of the University of Newark; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the New 
York area, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
chairman of the meetings, and Mrs. Jesse 
M. Bader, co-chairman; Dr. C. C. Carstens 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
and Dr. John R. Voris, president of the 
Save the Children Fund. 

The Save the Children Fund headquar- 
ters are at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The movement supplies food, clothing, 
shoes and other welfare help, together with 
programs forspiritual, educational, charac- 
ter-building and recreational development. 
It has sent more than two hundred thou- 
sand books into its Southern field during 
its five years of activity there. 


or 
or 
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Summer Saga 


About a month ago Rev. George A. 
Mark of Leominster, Mass., came into 
my office. He wanted me to preach for 
him at a camp in South Chatham, N. H., 
where he had been holding services for two 
seasons. He was hesitant about asking 
me, the fee was small—only the collec- 
tion; the congregation was mostly young- 
sters from the camps; he was not sure that 
I would feel justified in taking the jour- 
ney. There was no church building. The 
meetings were held in the lodge at Bemis 
Camp. They had no professional singers. 
The girls from Chatham Woods Camp 
helped out, somebody played the piano 
and somebody else played the cornet. 

I inquired if he had been asked to take 
the camp chaplaincy. He said he had 
not, that the thing had just sort of come 
about. Hearing that a Unitarian minister 
was spending his vacation in the neighbor- 
hood, a deacon of the Universalist chapel 
of North Fryeburg asked Mr. Mark to 
preach. They said they had not much 
money, but it would warm the people’s 
hearts to have a service in the little old 
chapel again. It was arranged, and at the 
service it was found that the preacher had 
brought most of the congregation with him, 
and of the thirteen present all but three 
were from Chatham. Naturally the ques- 
tion arose as to why the services should not 
be held in Chatham. 

Very generously, Mrs. Bemis offered the 
use of the lodge at the camp, a picturesque 
assembly room built of logs and seating 
fully two hundred people. The directors of 


DONALD MARK 
. . . did excellent work .. . 


“Ettowah,” a boys’ camp across the 
lake, and of “‘Chatham Woods,” a girls’ 
camp nearby, were consulted, and en- 
thusiastically co-operated in making the 
services a success. 

Albert Niles, a St. Lawrence University 
theological student, and during the sum- 
mer the head guide at Bemis, gave himself 
wholeheartedly to the project. Suf- 
ficient musical talent, both vocal and in- 
strumental, was found in the camps, and 
occasional week-end guests added special 
numbers. A boys’ dance orchestra staying 
at Bemis Camp contributed its share, and 
the congregation derived a good deal of 
pleasure out of their very serious efforts 
to play ‘‘“Humoresque” and other classi- 
cal numbers without jazzing them. Hymn 
books were borrowed through the courtesy 
of the North Fryeburg Universalist Chapel 
and had to be hurried to Bemis Lodge 
after their Sunday school closed in order 
to be in time for the 11 o’clock service. 
The congregations ranged from 75 to 150, 
and were made up of the girl and boy 
campers, summer residents and the local 
people. This summer the congregations 
have been larger than ever, running up to 
nearly two hundred, and an ample supply 
of hymn books has been contributed by 
the Unitarian church in Leominster. 

The opening season Mr. Mark preached 
during July. In August he was in Scot- 
land and the services were conducted by 
Albert Niles, ably assisted by his father, 
the Rev. Harold Niles of Bridgeport. 
The preachers this year have been Albert 
Niles of St. Lawrence, Rev. Thomas Mark 
of South Boston, Rev. Isaac Smith of 
Lowell, Helene Ulrich of Leominster, Rev. 
George F. Patterson of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston, Rev. George 
A. Mark of Leominster, and Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport. 

The Sunday I took the service there were 
well over a hundred persons present, and 
it was a thrilling experience. Aside from 
the counselors, there were probably twenty- 
five local people and neighborhood guests, 
but the bulk of the audience was young. 
I have never spoken to a more attentive 
or a more responsive group. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the boys come from 
Ettowah across the lake in their canoes, 
and the singing had all the enthusiasm of 
youth and high spirits. Donald Mark 
did excellent work with his cornet, and 
all in all the service possessed an inspira- 
tional and optimistic character which can 
be only contributed by a certain type of 
congregation. 

Much of the credit for the organization 
and launching of this enterprise should go 
to Mr. and Mrs. George Mark. They 
have been unceasing and entirely unself- 
ish in their efforts, and a real piece of 
summer missionary work has been done. 
Nor should the clergymen who have so 
generously co-operated be forgotten. Much 
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credit for the music should go to Mrs. 
Charles Comstock, teacher of music at the 
Horace Mann School in New York, Mrs. 
Newell from Chatham Woods Camp and 
Miss Harriet Allen of Connecticut. 

Before these arrangements were made 
the young people in the camps were 
loaded into buses and driven seven miles 
to Fryeburg for the Sunday service. 
Since its inauguration the girls from 
Chatham Woods march down the pleasant 
tree-lined mile to Bemis Lodge and the 
boys paddle across the lake. The other 
people come from the various cottages and 
homes in the neighborhood, and the 
whole thing has an aspect of interest, 
friendliness and comradeship that pre- 
pares the way for reverence and worship. 

George F. Patterson. 


* * 


RESOLUTIONS FOR NIAGARA 


Article VII, Section 7, of the by-laws of 
the Association unanimously adopted last 
May reads as follows: 

“7. It shall be the duty of the business 
committee to receive and report upon all 
resolutions or other matters to be pre- 
sented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association (ex- 
cept such matters as are provided for in 
these by-laws), and, except by consent of a 
three-quarters vote of those present and 
voting at the meeting, only such matters 
as have been presented to the business com- 
mittee at least fourteen days prior to the 
meeting shail be considered.” 

Because the business committee will 
not be elected until the General Confer- 
ence meeting at Niagara Falls in October, 
the board of directors has suggested that 
the General Conference Committee act 
in place of the business committee. All 
resolutions should, therefore, be forwarded 
to the secretary of the conference com- 
mittee, George G. Davis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. These resolutions will then 
be referred to the departments of the As- 
sociation immediately concerned for study 


and report. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John Addison Leininger, formerly 
minister at the Unitarian church of Barre, 
Mass., is supplying the pulpit at James- 
town, N. Y., for four months. 


Thomas W. Scott, former president of 
the Hale Union and a teacher in the church 
school of the Newton Centre Unitarian 
Society, has been chosen from the student 
body of Tabor Academy as an exchange 
scholar in England. He sailed September 
8 from New York with a group of students 
from various preparatory schools who will 
enter upon similar studies in several 
English institutions. . 


Rev. Harvey Swanscn, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Unitarian church of Lancaster, Pa. 


| 
| 


September 23, 1937 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


The Eugene, Ore., church is putting 
out a little four-page mimeographed news 
sheet of the church activities, called ‘“‘The 
Covenanter,’ the name being suggested 
by the church’s covenant, which forms the 
bond of membership. 


Watertown, Mass.—At the junior 
church service on October 3, Rev. Ernest 
S. Meredith, minister of the church, will 
give a stereopticon preview of the sermon 
subjects for the following ten Sundays. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—From the 
ehureh calendar: “It is gratifying to note 
that the new president of the American 
Unitarian Association has entered upon 
his duties with cordial support in every 
quarter. There is general agreement that 
he will lead the Unitarian movement into 
its “new era”’ with a large and liberal in- 
terpretation of religion in respect of wor- 
ship, theology, the personal spiritual life 
of our people in every congregation, and 
appropriate social action. This society 
joins all the others throughout the fellow- 
ship in pledging Dr. Eliot and the Associa- 
tion its loyalty and support.” 


Dorchester, Mass.—Christ Church and 
the Barnard Memorial have again pub- 
lished a thirty-eight-page year book giving 
complete information about aims, mem- 
bership, and activities for 1937-1938. 


* * 


LOYALTY AND STEWARDSHIP 


The development of a strong united re- 
ligious front, plus a co-ordinated steward- 
sship appeal to Americans of all classes to 
administer their lives and property for the 
common good, will be the two major em- 
phases in the fall program of the National 
Committee for Religion and Welfare 
Recovery. 

The Committee will seek, through all 
appropriate methods and agencies, to 
invite and inspire the largest possible at- 
tendance at services of worship throughout 
the year. As an important step toward 
this, a special mobilization of the spiritual 
forces of America has been called for 
Loyalty Days, October 2 and 3, imme- 
diately following the summer vacation 


period. The slogan, as in previous seasons, 


will be: ‘“‘Every citizen is cordially invited 
and every member confidently expected in 
a house of worship; every member present 
or accounted for.”’ 

Loyalty Days will be preceded by a 
preparatory period from September 27 to 
October 2. September 27 will be observed 
widely as Fellowship Monday, with con- 
ferences of clergy and laymen of all faiths 


-concerning practical development of com- 
-munity service in fields of mutual interest, 


including Loyalty Days. The entire week 
of September 27 will be called Fellowship 
Week, and will be marked by special pro- 


grams in national men’sand women’s clubs 


and fraternal organizations for presenting 
the religion and welfare recovery program 


-with appeals for corporate church at- 
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tendance or individual observance of 
Loyalty Days. 

The closing days of December will be 
again devoted by the national committee 
to a culminating stewardship effort. The 
last Sunday of 1987, December 26, will 
be Stewardship Review Sunday. On 
Stewardship Adjustment Monday, De- 
cember 27, the committee again this year 
urges an annual review of benevolent gifts 
of the year, with consideration of the pos- 
sibility of increasing them to the full fifteen 
percent authorized by the government for 
tax exemption. Stewardship Adjustment 
Monday is also suggested as a day for re- 
vision of wills to recognize the individual’s 
indebtedness to church, school and social- 
service institutions. 

* * * 


COLLEGE STUDENTS IN BOSTON 


Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
minister to students in Greater Boston, 
requests that ministers, presidents of Al- 
liance branches, Laymen’s League chap- 
ters, or Y. P. R. U. groups, Sunday-school 
superintendents, parents, or any others 
who know of students entering Greater 
Boston colleges this fall, send to him the 
names and home addresses of such stu- 
dents, together with the name of the col- 
lege which they wil] attend. As soon as 
these students arrive, they will be called 
upon and introduced to student groups 
in the churches of Greater Boston. Com- 
munications to Mr. Gysan should be ad- 
dressed to 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


* * 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The opening exercises of the Harvard 
Divinity School will be held in Andover 
Chapel on Tuesday morning, September 
28, at ten o’clock. Dr. Charles Edwards 
Park, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, will give the address, ‘“The Unsus- 
pected Value of the Church.” 

* * 
NOTICE 

Anyone knowing students at Phillips’ 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., or at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., who might be assisted by a liberal 
minister, should communicate with Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland, Box 286, Exeter, 
N. H., minister of the Unitarian church at 
that place. 

* * 
Y. P. R. U. FALL RALLY 

The Fall Rally of the Greater Boston 
Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will be held at the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, October 3, be- 
ginning with registration at 5.30 p. m. 
Supper will be at 6.15 and at 7.30 Rev. 
Wm. B. Rice of Dover, Mass., will speak. 

* * 

We are all too prone to put emphasis on 
the evil rather than on the good. For in- 
stance we constantly say a thing is too good 
to be true, whereas we should say it is just 
good enough to be true!—E. V. H., in 
The Cleveland Unitarian. 


EDWIN D. MEAD 
A Tribute 


Mr. Mead lived with singular daring and 
completeness. His thoughts and ambitions 
ranged fearlessly over the whole territory 
of our earthly being, investigating, ex- 
amining,experimenting with every spiritual 
outlet, until his soul became like Pegasus 
in the village pound. Few men have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of earth so com- 
pletely as he. He reached the point where 
earth was a sort of prison to him, because 
he had discovered the need of something 
more than earth could give, of an answer 
greater than earth could supply. 

His ambitions were conspicuously noble. 
He had none of the common instinct of ac- 
quisitiveness. Fortune, wealth, personal 
fame or repute—such thoughts had no place 
in his mind. It is hard to think of a single 
instance when he talked about money, or 
power, or success, or the applause of men. 
He did not live for such things. 

The only way to understand his motives 
is to remember the depth and vigor of his 
religious life. To him, God was a great, 
kindly craftsman, the Architect of Eter- 
nity, a purposeful God, gradually bringing 
to its perfection in time a holy design. He 
thought of himself as one of God’s work- 
men. It was his to understand God’s pur- 
pose as fully as possible, and do all he 
could to secure its fulfillment. There 
could be no more generous passion; and 
it was just that to him,—a passion, to 
work with God, to help him in his pur- 
pose. 

Under the drive of that passion he 
traveled and labored incessantly; speaking, 
writing, arguing, cajoling, hoping, praying. 
All over western civilization he has left 
the memory of his name and his clean, 
heroic enthusiasm: Edwin D. Mead, God’s 
junior partner. But that, of course, is 
a very dangerous thing to do, to make 
yourself God’s partner. The Divine Spirit 
can endure the setbacks incidental to so 
vast an enterprise; the human spirit is 
crushed by them. This passion of his 
brought him the greatest happiness his 
heart could know; it also brought him 
darkness and tragedy. When the Great 
War broke out, and the fair fabric of west- 
ern civilization seemed about to totter and 
crumble, it was too much for him. His 
spirit went down into the pit; the same 
pit that has received other great spirits, 
like the Psalmist, or Job, or even Christ 
on his cross. And out of that pit his spirit 
uttered the same cry: “Lord, why does 
ungodliness prosper? My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?”’ 

That was the tragedy of his life, the kind 
of tragedy that only great souls can know. 
And that is why death has come to him as 
a merciful angel, to take him where he 
shall find the answer to his question; 
where he shall be comforted, reassured, 
taught a diviner faith and a braver pa- 
tience. 

Charles E. Park. 
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WORLD ALLIANCE CONGRESS 
MEETS IN BOSTON 


The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches will 
hold its twenty-second annual meeting 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston, Mass., 
November 7-11. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister emeritus of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, has organized a New 
England sponsoring committee of 150 
representative men and women. The 
Massachusetts Church Federation will 
hold its meetings at the same time and will 
merge with the World Alliance for some 
of the larger functions. A committee of 
one hundred young people, delegates from 
all the youth organizations of Boston, is 
promoting a youth section of the Congress. 

Speakers at the armistice evening ban- 
quet will be Lord Robert Cecil, the Honor- 
able Dr. C. C. Wang and Senator James R. 
Pope. 


er 


THE MINISTER AT STAR ISLAND 


It was my privilege this summer to at- 
tend some of the Unitarian conferences 
at Star Island for the first time. Most 
Unitarians know something of Star Island, 
which is one of the Isles of Shoals off the 
coast of Portsmouth, N. H. Those who 
attend the meetings held there are always 
enthusiastic. Those who look forward to 
attending some day have a most pleasant 
and inspiring experience ahead of them. 
The two weeks which I spent there were 
very happy ones. The first was the Re- 
ligious Education week. The second Mrs. 
DeWitt was able to enjoy also, and was 
the week of the Churchmanship Institute 
of the Laymen’s League. The meetings 
were genuinely helpful, the hours of recrea- 
tion filled with excitement and pleasure, 
and the associations warming to the spirit. 
—Dale DeWitt in News, Hollis, N. Y., 
Unitarian Church. 

* * 

Iam not bound to win, but Iam bound to 
be true. I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to live up to the light I 
have. 

When I am gone I hope it can be said of 
me that I plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower wherever I thought a flower would 
grow.—Lincoln. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
BAD. 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
September 26 at 


Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


and Tremont Streets, 


inson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a. m. Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. 


Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
Church school, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


minister, 
service 11 a. m, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets,. and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. — 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


| 
| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Convention 
cS 4 of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Northfield Hotel and Chateau 
East Northfield, Mass. 


October 1-3, 1937 
Convention Theme: 


“The Duty of the Church in Social Problems” 


Speakers : Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Prof. Charles Lyttle, 
John W. Brigham, Romney Spring, Prof. Norman]. Ware. 


Discussion Leaders: Prof. Alfred D. Sheffield, Harold M. 
Davis, Carl B. Wetherell, H. Weston Howe. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—aAltar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 100 years of ser- 1937 


vice to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23n0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of 4 
It renders excellent service poe gles Gavaat 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Il, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 13870 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 13810 kilocycles, 


